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ABSTRACT 

The nature of comnon language errors for learners of 
second languages is explored, and it is found that the ercors cannot 
adequately be explained in teras of the tbeory of language 
interference. A nev rationale for these errors can cone froft an 
investigation of the perceptual strategies conaon to error analysis, 
and thus it is postulated that researchers and educators should shift 
their emphasis avay from interference theory tovard error analysis 
theory. One Of the imoediate consequences of pBomoting the error 
analysis theory is that language teachers must be made avare of the 
role that the processes of lexical incorporation, inchoation, and 
causation play in the acquisition of language. Another consequence 
lies in the realization that language teachers taust provide the 
learner vith pertinent semantic information in order to allov him to 
adequately process speech events. (Author/LG) 
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i\BSTR:\CT 



LEXICVL RELATIONSHIPS AND PORBIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 



Ths nature of cotTimon language errors are explored and it is 
found that they cannot be adequately be explained in terms 
of the theory of language interf erence4 It is daraonstrated 
that a nsvtf and more exciting rationale for these errors can 
only come from an investigation of the perceptual strategies 
common to error analysis* One of the immediate consequences 
of this finding is that language teachers must be made keenly 
aware of the role that the processes of lexical incorporation, 
inchoation, and causation play in the acquisition of language* 
Another consequence can be found in the realization that 
language teachers must provide the learner with pertinent 
semantic information in order to allow him to adequately 
process speech events* 
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iNrRODiJcrio:^ 

Foreign language tcAChors have always been cognizant of lexical 
errors as they have had occasion to encounter the^i repeatedly in 
their classrooms^ To eradicate these errors they have appealed to a 
progra.ii of exercises which are based on a contrastive analysis of the 
target If^nguage and the native language of the learner^ Unfortunately^ 
at times they have achieved little or no success in this effort and 
this suggests that perhaps soae fundamental aspect of their etiological 
approach is in ne^ of revision^ This suspicion is borne out| and I 
might add even consistently overlooked by those who favor the inter* 
feronce theoryi by errors \>rhich are not solely limited to linguistic 
eontc'ict in foreign language instruction^ Consid<?r ^ for example^ the 
following pairs of words ivhich represent common errors in language 
learning^ 

a) sit/set^ rise/raisei lie/lay » teach/ learn 

b) push/pull| loan/borrow > say/tell 

c) bring/ take, come/go 

d) tear/break 

By limiting their interest to the study of languages in contact, of which 
the foreign language classroom is an example, educators have overlooked 



the siTnilarity that this pheno,nenon shares w:'th other aspects of 
lin^^jistic behavior. In the field of psycholinguist ics^ for ex?)tnple^ 
these same lexical relationships provide a source of difficulty for tho 
child ^vho is acquiring his native language, in soc iol inguist ics , thes^ 
errors eiuerge as speech variants in both social and regional dialects* 
From a perspective of diachronic linguistics, these fornis appear as 
natural vocabulary replacements within a language Or l^nguag^a faniily^ 
In language teaching these forms appear as errors in the speech of the 
students acquiring a new language, and in makeshift languages they 
occur as special forms created to bridge the gap between disparate 
langua<?es4 

All of this naturally leads to the basic question of why such 
errors should occur in the first place^ Surely they cannot all be 
conceived of as performance errors^ nor can they be consistently 
analyzed as products of language interf erence* In this paper* I contend 
th;it such "com-non errors" are best understood in terms of content analysis 
(Richards, 197la;b)^ In particular, I arguD that such errors are the 
product of learning strategies^ 

CAUS/VTIVo VERBS 

The fact that "teach" and "learn" are confused by languag^a learners 
deservias theoretical explication* Why do speakers of American English 
dialects say "He learned me grammar" instead of "He taught me grammar'*? 
Vr*iy is it that in Danish the word "laernen"i means both "teach" and 
"learn"? A linguistic explanation for these questions can be found in 
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tho concept of "causative vorbs'*4 These verbs, Lakoff (1965) argues, 
are derived fxoni an abstract underlying representation in which the 
verb cause appQ^r^, Hence^ the sentence "H^ taught me grammar" is 
derived, in essence, fto:n the construction *MIe caused ^e to learn 
gram.Tiar", The only difference between ^ these sentences is that on 
the surface structure level the verbal phrase cause to learn is 
lexically incorporated into the verbal item **teach" (Gruber, 1963; 
McCavfley, 1968), This explanation may account for the linguistic 
analysis of the data, but it doas not explain why the pedagogical 
proble^n exist. The answer to this question has to do with learning 
strategies* Wiien the language learner confuses these txo words, he 
does so for the following reasons* First* these words already share 
an intrinsic granimatical and semantic relationship* Second, he 
develops the pattern "Ha learned me English" from other causative 
patterns wh^re the process of lexical incorporation takes the 
unoiarkecj form, v iz* 

"he buile'd the water" from "he caused the water to boil*' 
"he broke the glass*' froai "he caused the glass to break" 
The strategy* then, is a simple one* The language learner has 
generalized the unmarked pattern since it alreaJy represents a basic 
productive rule in the gra.njiar* 

C0NVEi7SE LEJCIAL RELATIONS 

Another kind of lexical error can be found in the ivords "push/pull"* 
These words eremite quite a proble^u linguistically. This is especially 
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tru£^ of speakers of a crcoIe languagcr, and this fact led me to 
believe that this ^vas a unique pheno.Denon^ Such, hoivover, cannot 
be thQ Cf^se as native speaVers of English continue to confuse these 
words and push when they should pull and vice versa* A partial answer 
to this problem can be found in the ivork of Grubar (1965) who noted 
that these words are characteristically associated with certain 
prepositions, i^e* push away vers;is pull towards* It niay be 
argued that language learners confuse these forms because thcy do 
not have adequate information to process these prepositional forms 
and arrive at a reliable linguistic strategy, and, as a consequence, 
this leads to cross-association (George, 1972)* But, this is not the 
co^nplete story* Native speakers of English still confuse these lexical 
items because they do not all share the sa:ne point of reference* 
Instead of pushing the door away from themselves or pulling the door 
towards themselves, a situation in which the agent is the point of 
reference^ they have elected to do the converse and used the door as 
the point of reference* In order to facilitate the proper use of these 
lexically related forms, the language teacher and the course designer 
should not only mention th3 prepositions characterically associated with 
gush and pull , but they shoUld also establish and clarify the intended 
refcre^ice of such actions* 

DIRECTIONAL VERBALS 

A third area of concern for the language teacher can be found in 
the co:aiionly confused words come and 2^* At times it appears that 
the language learner can't tell whether he is coming or goitiig* IVhy 
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should this happen? A lingaistic explanation for this phenomenon 
can be found in the work of Fillmore (1966) who noted that th^se 
words imply adverbs of location. One can say come here or go there 
in a face to face conversation, bat not the opposite, i . e. ^ cojie there 
or » qo here . Furthermore, the point of reference for these adverbs 
of location is directly related to the speaker. This is evident in a 
telephon<3 conversation ivl;ere the speaker imagines himself to be physically 
located at the other end of the co.nversation and speaks about co.Tiinq there 
rather than going there . If the language learner either disassociates the 
adverbs of location froin their verbs of motion, or if they do not relate 
theni to the speaker in terras of a point of reference, then confusion will 
follow and result in language errors. To avoid such problems the 
foreign language teach-sr should insure that such lexical ly related items 
as push/pull are taught with their advarbs of location, and with their 
points of reference fully clarified. 

LEXICAL INCORPORATION 

The final case of common language errors occurs when the verbs 
break and tear are confused. Thai students confuse these words because 
in their own language both are expressed by one and the sacoe word, viz. 
break. Bat such appeal to linguistic interference does not explain why 
speakers of Hawaiian creole also confuse thesQ words when borrowing 
them from English where both break and tear occur^ Why, it should 
be asked, does a creole speaker say **I broke the paper^V. instead of 
"I tore the paper"? Or, for that matter. Why should he say "I broke 
the egg*^ instead of "I craclced tho egg"? Tho answers to these questions 
c^in be found by means of a'*closer analysis of the data which reveals that 



in Rnglish the act ot" breaking requires a special verb form and that 
this form is sensitive to tha nataro of the object being broken* 
Hence, soft materials like cloth and papsr are torn , and brittle objects 
sach as glass and egg shells are cracked , etc* These insights into the 
semantics of the verbal systeai of English hns numerous implications for 
lanou^ige teachars* The. most notable one is that it requireds language 
tenchars to expose their students to the specialized meanings or semantic 
clo;ni\ins of verbs and the idiosyncratic use of the process of lexical 
incorporation in English* 

CONCLUSION 

In this paper I have demonstrated that in the past linguists and 
language teachers have placed a heavy eaphasis on interference theory, 
and, as a consequence, they have failed to notice that the errors that 
thoy were dealing with are, in essence, "coniiiion errors"* To adequately 
explain this phenojienon, researchers and educators should shift their 
eiTiphasis a^vay from interference theory and to'rfard error analysis* 
In this Way they will be enlightened about the strategies that the 

language learner brings to the language acquisition task* Furthermore, 
they will also become cognizant of the fact that when a language learner 
has insufficient information to process linguistic information, this leads 
to errors which could have been prevented by means of judicious teaching* 
Finally, it also demonstrates that much more research is needed in the 
area of error analysis and perceptual strategies that educators have 
heretofore reali^ed-^ 
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